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electorate. The Maoris have the franchise, and a Maori was
Minister of Native Affairs. Though there is a certain social
separation and discrimination, this is outweighed by a long tra-
dition of mutual good-will and respect.1
In the United States racial discrimination, partly by law,
partly by social pressure and intimidation, plays a considerable
role. The descendants of Negro slaves, who number about
12 millions, are legally American citizens. They have become
thoroughly Americanized, and, given the necessary educational
and social conditions, their development has offered overwhelming
evidence for the possibility of complete mental assimilation and
for fundamental intellectual and moral equality * Nevertheless,
the coloured Americans are often subject to humiliating dis-
abilities which vary in different parts of the Union.8 A number
of states prohibit intermarriage, and their legislation has been
taken as a model by the Nazis in drafting the Nuremberg laws.
This state of things is much criticized by liberal opinion and
constant efforts are being made to improve it. Increasing restric-
tions were imposed on the immigration of Asiatics, and finally
it was completely prohibited.4 After the Great War the immigra-
tion of Europeans, too, was greatly restricted, especially for the
peoples from eastern and southern Europe. The German
racialist doctrines of the superiority of the Nordic race, repre-
sented in America by many writers, have had some influence
in' preparing the soil for this policy. The rigid restriction of
immigration has had a far-reaching effect on the fate of the
world, partly by fostering the rise of violent nationalism in Japan
and other countries, partly by greatly aggravating social tension
in Europe, thereby paving the way for Hitler.
The reasons given for the exclusion of Orientals from the
countries settled by whites are alleged dangers to the level of
wages and the general standard of living, and the necessity of
1" Though there are two races in New Zealand ", declared the Prime Minister in
>937> "we are but one people." Cf. Hancock, Survey, vol. ii, p. 70.
8 Cf. the comprehensive survey on this much disputed subject in TTie Physical and
Mental Abilities of the American Negro> ed. by the Department of Education, Howard
University, Washington, D.C., 1934.
* The race problems in America have recently been excellently treated by a Dutch
scholar, Dr. Schrieke, Professor at the University of Batavia and Secretary of Education
for the Dutch East Indies. Cf. B. Schrieke, Alien Americans. A Study of Race Relations,
1936 (with bibliography). Cf. further, Oldham, pp. 164, 177.
4 Professor W. MacDougall, himself a racialist, says that the anti-Asiatic policy of
the Pacific States was first little appreciated hi the Eastern States, and the differences
of the views even seemed to threaten the unity of the nation, for " the Westerners were
ready to fight and secede rather than submit to have their restrictive measures over-
ruled and forbidden by the Federal Government". But at last the nation accepted
their point of view. W. MacDougall, The.American Nation, 1925, p. 147,